THROUGH   LANDS   OF   THE   BIBLE

Two or three Sudanese in smart khaki uniforms came to the
tent-flaps to watch us go past, a foretaste of the curiosity
which every traveller arouses in the desert.

Our road lay southward. But the word road is mis.
leading, for, as I had discovered on the way to Siwa, there
are no roads in the desert, There are only tracks in the sand
and in dry torrent beds made by cars and desert lorries.
When the Governor of Sinai announces that all roads are
dosed, it means that rain in Sinai has washed these tracks
away and covered them with boulders swept down from the
hills. Repair parties are sent to move the stones and to blaze
a new trail. Then the roads are said to be open once
again.

As the two cars bumped over the sandy track, I felt that
we had said good-bye to civilisation for a while. We saw a
signpost in the sand. One arm pointed to the north, the other
to the east. The northern arm said "Jerusalem", the
other arm said " St. Catherine's Monastery." Soon after-
wards we arrived at the Wells of Moses, where a few dense
clumps of palm trees grow round pools of brackish water.

Some Bedouin were camped there with camels. I asked
them where they had come from, and they replied that they
had been travelling from the Wadi Feiran for six days, with
charcoal for Suez. This is the only money-making pursuit
open to the Sinai Bedouin, and what a pathetic job it is, in a,
treeless wilderness. But make charcoal they do, by burning
any stray fragment of wood that is capable of carbonisation.
Having gathered a few sacks full, they trek for days to earn
a few shillings at Suez, where the charcoal is used for braziers
and for the bowls of hookahs.

Tradition says that Moses and the Israelites journeyed this
way into Sinai, but we shall probably never know the exact
route of the Exodus. It is impossible to say where the Israel-
ites crossed the Red Sea, or what happened to them after they
had crossed it. There is no reason, however, to doubt the
tradition that localises the Exodus in some part of Sinai, and
certainly no country more like one's Sunday school impres-
sion of the Wilderness could be imagined.

Hour after hour the track ran on over a plain which was
not actually featureless, because there was always a gentle